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Yucca angustifolia Pursh, tsa'-si-tsoz, " slender Yucca." 

Calochortus nuttalli Torrey, al-tsee' -nee-tha! -i, " children's food 
or corn." Children eat the bulb. 

Order Gramine^e. 

Sporobolus cuspidatus, baZ-ee-jo, " an instrument to comb or 
brush the hair." The Indians of the Southwest make brushes 
from this grass. 

Sporobolus crytandrus Gray, tiok^tsoz'-ee, " slender hay." 

Oryzopsis cuspidata Bentham, in-dit-lith'-ee, " burnt off or burnt 
free." The name refers to the persistent chaff which can only be 
removed by roasting when the edible seeds are cleaned. 

Bouteloua hirsuta Lagasca, tloh-nas-tas'-ee, " bending hay." 
the racemes are curved almost to a semicircle. 

Poa andina Nuttall, tsin-ya- tloh' , "hay under the trees." In 
the Navajo country the habitat of this grass is usually sub- 
arboreal. 

Phragmites communis Linnaeus, tloh'-kah' , "arrow-hay." The 
culms were formerly used for arrow-shafts. 

Hordeum jubatum Linnaeus, ha-zay'41-go-ee, " runs down the 
throat." A spikelet once in the mouth is with difficulty ejected, 
it tends to go further down. It is usually necessary to pull it out 
with the fingers. 

In addition to the above there are many names for which no 
satisfactory etymology can be found. 
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CROW ROOSTS AND ROOSTING CROWS. 

BY SAMUEL N, RHOADS. 

(Continued from p. /or, August Number) 

THE nearest roost to Bristol, now existing in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, of which I am able to get account, is situate in 
Montgomery county, on the farm of Alfred Moore, and near the 
post-hamlet of Davis' Grove. This gentleman informs me that 
they (the crows) first came to his place in the winter of 1878, 
from Camp Hill, in the same county, which locality he remem- 
bers to have been their rendezvous for twenty-five years. The 
present roost covers about twenty acres. Careful average esti- 
mates of the number of birds commonly roosting per acre show 
the maximum to be about ten thousand. Therefore, although 
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my correspondent playfully hints of there being " millions in it," 
we may more safely place the number of crows resorting to his 
farm at night within two hundred thousand. 

Were we to accept as proven that the so-called Bristol roost, 
of which Godman speaks in 1830 as having contained a million 
crows, was situate on the west bank of the Delaware, it might be 
fair to assume that these two hundred thousand represent, at the 
present day, that mighty host of ancestors. However welcome 
such intelligence would be to many crow haters, it would be un- 
fair to infer that the proportion of crows living at present to the 
number living fifty years ago is as one to five. 

The experience of older residents of the country justifies the 
belief that great diminution has been made among the myriads 
and probably a census would show that the crow population of 
to-day is to that of 1830 as one to two. When we take a broad 
view of this, it is easy to predict that, despite the increasing cun- 
ning and wariness of the nineteenth century crow, he must either 
totally renounce his partiality for the haunts of men, or speedily 
become extinct. As this trait seems inextinguishable in the bird, 
mankind should seriously determine the economic relations of 
crows to men ere too late. This is fully worthy the impartial inves- 
tigations of the American Ornithologists' Union, and we may well 
rejoice to see that the cause of an unjustly persecuted bird is no 
longer left to the tender mercies of interested farmers, indiscrimi- 
nate gunners, and uninformed legislators. In investigating this 
subject, I am led to think that very large roosts are nowadays 
less popular than formerly, or, in other words, that roosts have 
increased in numbers as the crows have diminished. 

By sad experience they have found that unlimited union is 
weakness rather than strength, and have divided into smaller and 
more numerous companies, each having its favorite and separate 
locality, to which every member shows inviolate attachment 
during winter. 

I am unable to discover that any roost exists in Pennsylvania, 
other than the one just mentioned, on the farm of Alfred Moore. 

This is inexplicable, as the conditions of this place no better 
answer the requirements of a roosting crow than numberless 
other places in the neighboring counties. It goes to prove that 
a crow must inherit an attachment to localities even unto the last 
generation, nay, even unto death. 
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What bird more justly merits the blessing of long life, if we 
reward him according to his way of honoring father and mother 
by cleaving to the unaccountable eccentricities which seem so 
out of the common order of corvine habits and customs? 

In this respect the Pea Patch and Reedy island roosts are 
parallel instances. 

Though my personal experience is confined to the roosts of 
New Jersey, outside information supports the conclusion that 
more crows pass the winter nights in that State than in all the 
rest of the Union taken together, and a few months careful ex- 
amination has shown that in the counties of Camden and Bur- 
lington nearly every tract, ten miles square, contains one of their 
dormitories ; also, that in the western half of Burlington county, 
which would include four such tracts, there are at least seven 
localities known to the writer as being the resort of from one to 
three hundred thousand crows nightly. 

A more thorough canvass of the subject would undoubtedly 
reveal three or four more such places yet unheard of with accu- 
racy sufficient to justify a present enumeration in the roosts ot 
Burlington county. A list of those roosts which have come un- 
der notice will be given at the end of this paper. Roosting places, 
in proportion to their immunity from invasion, are used year 
after year, and probably before the settlement of our middle dis- 
tricts many of them were centuries old. That one in Maryland 
of which Godman speaks as being so ancient that the droppings 
had accumulated to the depth of several feet, and the fermenta- 
tion of which he supposed sufficient to contribute to the warmth 
of the roost, is unparalleled by the crow dormitories of to-day. 
It seems hardly credible that such a store of guano should have 
long existed among Southern agriculturists, nor can we believe 
that the native pines of Maryland, indigenous to a thin, infertile 
soil, could have borne such high-grade fertilizing. For the sake 
of consistency we may cut down "feet" to inches in order to 
save the trees, nor do we think it either possible or necessary 
that a crow warm his bed-chamber in such a manner as our 
worthy author suggests. 

So universal has been the persecution of these birds at night, 
we will not be able to find among the many roosts now in use 
more than half of them of ten years' standing. This necessity for 
quitting old-established resorts has taught the wary birds a les- 
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son, for in their struggle for self-preservation they have re- 
nounced the sheltered retreats of pine forests and when forced to 
seek another refuge invariably select higher ground and decidu- 
ous woods, preferring to perch on the topmost twigs of bare and 
leafless branches, and brave thus the rigors of a winter's night 
than court destruction among the dense pines, whose darkling 
shade conceals the movements of their arch enemy. The partial 
migration of crows to the vicinity of Philadelphia from North and 
West leaves a few individuals to winter in New England and 
some of the Western States, but their numbers are, comparatively 
speaking, so insignificant that their roosting places have not been 
noticed by ordinary observers. I received word from William 
Brewster, of Cambridge, that, while he has no personal knowl- 
edge of roosts in New England, "a taxidermist in Brookline (near 
Boston) told (him) years ago that there was a roost somewhere 
near his house to which several hundred resorted every night 
through the winter." 

A foot-note in Wilson's account of Corvus americanus refers in- 
cidentally to a similar place in New York State. It reads thus : 
"A few -years ago," says an obliging correspondent, "I resided 
on the banks of the Hudson, about seven miles from the City of 
New York. Not far from the place of my residence was a pretty 
thick wood or swamp, in which great numbers of crows who 
used to cross the river from the opposite shore were accustomed 
to roost." Of Maryland we have already heard through Dr. 
Godman. H. W. Henshaw has kindly furnished me with valuable 
additional information respecting a roost near Washington, D. 
C, " between the Aqueduct bridge, just above Georgetown, and 
the Chain bridge, some three miles from the latter." 

In the "high, deciduous trees of Arlington cemetery" is an- 
other favorite resort, and the same gentleman adds that one of 
these roosts includes about eight to ten acres of woodland, chiefly 
composed of deciduous trees. We may conclude that, since 
Godman's day, Maryland crows have forsaken the pines of the 
Chesapeake region, and, like their New Jersey brethren, chosen 
a more stormy perch among the bare branches of deciduous 
forests. My informant estimates the number of crows wintering 
about Washington at near forty thousand, stating that, " in the 
opinion of many, the number is much greater, and I think I have 
seen statements in the newspapers running up into the hundreds 
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of thousands." The Washington crows derive most of their 
food from the immediate vicinity of the Potomac, either on shore 
or from the numerous flats and bars within the river, both north 
and south of the Capital as well as from the eastern branch as 
far up as Bladensburg. 

Thus is formed two distinct morning flights from Arlington, 
the one going southward beyond Alexandria, and the other, 
which attracts most notice from Washingtonians, passing over 
the city toward the east branch. 

This roost has been known to my correspondent since his resi- 
dence in the District of Columbia (fourteen years), but in his 
opinion the crows must have made many changes in their choice 
of a resting place during the late war on account of the wholesale 
destruction of timber in that vicinity, and former roosting places 
were probably abandoned on all sides during the period of de- 
vastation. 

That similar places to those already mentioned exist shore- 
wise in the States of Maryland and Virginia is not yet proven, 
but we may feel assured from our knowledge of the abundance 
of both species of crow in these parts, that inquiry will reveal 
their existence. From what we know with certainty, facts tend 
to show that as we go northward, southward or westward of our 
City of Brotherly Love in the winter season, the number of crows 
rapidly diminishes. The Washington roost differs from those 
located further north, in the fact that the fish-crow, Corvus ossi- 
fragns, resorts thither in common with C. americanus. The pro- 
portion of fish-crows to the latter is as one to five, and although 
the species do not at other times consort together, there appears 
to be no attempt on the part of either kind to keep aloof from the 
general movements of the body-gregarious during the nightly 
gathering, but the admixture of the . two species is uniform 
throughout the flock and harmony is a law recognized by them 
as it is among the several species of communistic black-birds. 

My friend's experience herein diners decidedly from that of 
both Audubon and Wilson. 

The words of the former naturalist have been already quoted, 1 
and Wilson in his account of the fish-crow mentions particularly 
that they retire to high, interior forests, whereas the commoner 
species generally roosted along water-courses among the reeds. 

1 See p. 693, August number. 
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Shall we infer from this that the relations existing between our 
two eastern crows have so materially altered in the last eighty 
years, or shall we consider that the two great pioneers of Amer- 
ican ornithology were not well informed ? 

Possibly the "misery" of nineteenth-century crows "loves 
company," which eighteenth-century crows were too aristocratic 
to keep. 

With rare exceptions, such places as are referred to by the 
afore-mentioned authors as the usual roosts of Corpus americanus 
in former times are nowadays unfrequented. Is it possible that 
the extensive roosts of Central New Jersey were not so used a 
hundred years ago? At present the majority of roosting crows 
do fly far into the interior to pass the night, though it cannot be 
denied that preference is nearly always shown to the vicinity of 
some water-course. 

It is possible that neither Audubon or Wilson had knowledge 
from personal observation of any roosting place of C. americanus 
far enough south to include the winter range of C. ossifragus. 

A visit to one of the numerous roosts of New Jersey would 
repay any one interested in nature and reward the curiosity of the 
most casual observer. 

The course adopted in assembling to and departing from the 
chosen spot is uniform everywhere. About an hour before sun- 
set stragglers begin to appear, reconnoitering as it were to see 
that the coast is clear, and returning whence they came as if to 
inform the main body of the result. In the course of half an 
hour the flocks begin to arrive in broken lines and detachments 
from all quarters, and, if the evening be calm, their earthward 
descent from a height of many hundred feet exhibits aerial prowess 
surpassing in daring elegance those of any other land bird with 
which I am acquainted. • 

It is their invariable custom to descend to some spot in the 
neighborhood from one-half to a quarter mile from the roost, 
preliminary to assembling there for the night's repose. This 
may be either upon the adjoining fields or on woodland tracts 
near by. Such preliminary gatherings, as Godman observes, 
seem to have a definite object — either for toilet or gastronomic 
purposes — a time, also, if we may judge by their clamor, of 
general conversation, some rejoicing, some repining in their 
varied experience of the last twelve hours. 
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The aerial evolutions of this descending multitude, coupled 
with the surging clamor of those which have already settled as 
successive reinforcements appear, and which at a distance greatly 
resembles the far-away roar of the sea, may justly awaken emo- 
tions of sublimity in the spectator. To descend almost perpen- 
dicularly from a height one thousand feet above earth to the very 
tree-tops and then to glide above them on half-closed wings with 
a resultant momentum that is almost startling in its arrowy ve- 
locity, is a favorite manceuver, and when two such playfellows 
pursue each other in this headlong swoop their turnings and 
twistings and doubling contortions amaze the beholder. It 
reminds one of lightning in feathers, but the results are surpris- 
ingly harmless, and it may better be compared to a shower of day 
meteors whose " radiant point " lies somewhere in East Pennsyl- 
vania. Until sunset this novel scene continues without interrup- 
tion, whilst field and forest in the vicinity of their great dormitories 
are shrouded by the thousands which have alighted, and, were it 
not for their deafening clamor, the living pall which overspreads 
the scene might well suggest a land of mourning and death. 
When they settle on the ground on such occasions they resemble 
gulls on a sand-bar, each standing motionless with its head 
toward the breeze. The whole thing seems unnecessary, as they 
mostly do nothing but cry out to their companions in the air and 
tumultuously applaud their hair-breadth escapes and feats of 
daring, yet sitting quietly until the setting sun warns them to 
make ready for the last act — " going to bed." 

If we understood crow language perhaps we could now recog- 
nize a distinct signal from some grand master of their assembly, 
summoning all to repose. Be this as it may, a sudden impulse 
now seizes the throng and the air fairly darkens as successive 
companies take wing and in silence betake themselves to the 
roost, flying low as if to avoid observation. Many crows in ap- 
proaching the places of preliminary gathering necessarily fly over 
the roost, but not a bird enters it until the general movement 
begun after sunset. The self-imposed discipline and obedience 
of such an army puts to shame the strictest military code. Think 
now of a miserable, weary crow which, having winged his way 
thither a distance of twenty miles, arrives about sunset at the 
roost ; but, the ingathering not having yet begun, witness how 
like a true soldier he flaps on to join his more punctual brethren 
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who have settled half a mile further off to gossip and plume 
themselves before retiring. 

On one occasion I observed large companies arriving in the 
roost near Merchantville, at a time of full moon, for nearly an 
hour after sunset. Between the intervals of arrival all would be- 
come quiet in their bed-chambers, but, as a more belated com- 
pany drew near, their cries were responded to by the roosting 
crows in a different tone. The fliers would hurriedly ejaculate 
yur, yur, yur, as a Southerner pronounces "here," giving each 
utterance a rising inflection as if inquiring anxiously of their where- 
abouts, while those in the roost answered in a falling, drawling 
tone by slowly repeating their usual " caw " and lengthening it 
to ca-aw, ca-aw, ca-aw, as if to assure their friends they were 
resting comfortably. Above all places I ever visited, these roosts 
afforded the best opportunity for study of bird language, and 
furnished enough suggestions to threaten mental dyspepsia. 

The monosyllabic speech of a crow is by most accounted to 
be little more than a monoverbic " caw," but let such as thus re- 
gard it visit a crow roost and attempt to classify the sounds there 
produced and, if his ear be well set to music, he'll have a long list. 

Among birds so eminently gregarious, language naturally be- 
comes an ever-abiding necessity. 

A crow is as great a conversationalist as is the nightingale 
a great singer ; this one, out of the heart's abundance, voices 
his music from a pure love of harmony ; that one, out of the 
abundance of his wisdom, speaketh ; this is the sapphic humming 
of a tune ; the other, a terse, laconic sentence made up of one 
word, yet calculated by its variety of modulation or of emphasis 
to convey variety of idea. On every occasion of my visits to 
those places the strange sounds uttered by those crows already 
gathered in the dormitory were a continual surprise. Were it 
possible to reproduce such sounds before a body of ornitholo- 
gists, nine-tenths of them would have no thought of assigning 
them to the vocabulary of any North American bird. 

Fifteen years' intimate acquaintance with C. americanus (prior 
to visiting a roost) led me to regard him as the most monotonous 
of linguists, but a more extended experience reveals that he en- 
joys an after-supper discussion with the family as much as we 
do. This is also his way of spending the early morning hours 
before daybreak ; and when the air is calm their greetings may 
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be heard a mile away half an hour before dawn, although they do 
not begin to disperse till an hour later. 

At intervals of half a minute, a certain crow usually relieves 
the monotony of cawing by making a melodious sound which is 
inimitable and somewhat resembles the noise made by a porter 
bottle when skimming swiftly over an expanse of ice. 

It has no kinship to cawing, but a semblance to the hollow 
love-notes of Scops asio, shortened into an utterance of two syl- 
lables. 

I am persuaded that not one of a thousand crows is able or 
privileged to utter this sound, having often listened in their very 
midst for an hour without hearing more than three individuals 
making such. This either implies that one crow differeth from 
another crow in natural accomplishments, or that there is a 
recognition of chief speakership among them. Possibly it means 
both. Another sound is the invariable accompaniment of " going 
to bed," and judging by its frequence it is not restricted to the 
few. This, according to a note taken on the spot, is " a strange 
noise as of a person choking or being strangled to death, or like 
sound of chicken when caught " and suspended by its neck. 
This terribly suggestive note is alone sufficient to keep timid and 
superstitious people away from such haunts. 

In early-morning conversations on the roost we can hear the 
greatest variety of notes. One of the most notable of these re- 
sembles laughing in its hilarity of tone, and sounds something 
like garrlck or cla-a-a-a-arick by trilling the a's and r's at a high, 
feminine pitch of voice. It has kinship to the familiar ejaculation 
of a strawberry woman in the city street. 

Another utterance consists in prolonged clucking as of a hen : 
cluufluuflck, or clu-uh-flh-uh-uh-uh-ck, or, as my field notes have it, 
"it sounds like a hen trying to gargle." Individual peculiarities 
of voice arising perhaps from derangement of the vocal organs 
are often amusing. 

I may not soon forget that of a crow in the Merchantville roost 
which ceased not to cry at intervals of half a minute, " oh wait, 
oh wait," in a piteous tone, laying peculiar emphasis on " wait," 
as if upbraiding its companions for leaving it, which they were 
actually doing at the time. 

Whilst lying on the ground observing the actions of this noiey 
multitude I began " cawing " after the usual fashion of the birds 
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above me, reproducing, as I thought, their call-note with sufficient 
exactness. Had I discharged my gun their consternation could 
not have been greater, for in an instant there was a hush, followed 
by a sudden uprising of thousands occupying the perches nearest 
to me, and then for a minute the uproar was tremendous, every 
tongue seemed upbraiding. 

When order was restored I climbed a tree, and on reaching 
the ordinary roosting level, repeated the experiment. Here I 
found a man's voice had no terrors, and so long as I " cawed " 
they took no notice of me. 

On comparing the frequency of iteration of the "caw," four 
times was the rule observed among them when assembled, and 
exceptions were surprisingly few. When a crow cawed more 
than four times the caw was shortened to oc and hurriedly re- 
peated as often as seven or eight times and was evidently intended 
to draw particular attention or to express emphatic feelings, either 
of surprise or joy or alarm. 

These observations on the roosting language of crows may 
receive considerable and interesting addition from a critical study 
of the bird during the spring and summer seasons, for in the se- 
clusion of the family circle his converse differs widely from that 
described. By way of conclusion I may further add that the 
programme of dispersion from the roost in the morning to their 
feeding grounds is as follows : 

After an hour's babel (for such verily is the seeming confusion 
of tongues) a few crows essay to take leave, but as soon as this 
folly is observed it literally " brings down the house," and when 
one imagines the simultaneous shout of twenty acres of crows, 
one may not wonder that " the house " is fully able to bring down 
the crows. The "few crows" resume their perches and com- 
parative quiet is restored. 

Numerous attempts are thus made with a like result until 
nearly sunrise, when detachments of 500 to 1000 successively 
take wing amid the wildest enthusiasm. These circle and wheel 
about in headlong swoops and elegant curves above the forest, 
and each having taken his bearings moves off in one of the many 
lines of flight that eastward, westward, to north and south extend 
from the common center as the spokes of a wheel. 

Ere the sun looks out upon the scene a silence almost oppres- 
sive broods over field and woodland, and to one who so recently 
beheld their departure, a scattered remnant of the mighty host 
only serves to heighten the feeling of contrasted desolation. 

The appended list includes only those roosts in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey which have come before the writer's notice, either 
by* actual observation or through the kindness of correspondents. 
It is given with the hope that its necessary shortcomings may be 
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speedily supplied by more accurate information and needed cor- 
rections. 

Burlington island, probably, was never used for roosting pur- 
poses by crows, yet I have suggested it as the possible site of 
" Bristol roost," in order to provoke criticism from some one 
who knows better. 
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